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Schuyler Sutwine, Adviser 


am a prim person. At the club they never take such 
| liberties as slapping me on the back, a rude practice 
which I have noticed some of the younger members in- 
dulge in; and Thomas, my waiter, always dusts the chair 
with a napkin before I seat myself in it. I am even fond 
of Horace. 

That night Norris, my man, had gone off to frolic with 
his friends, in some low place, I suppose; so that Tip 
and I were alone in my rooms. ‘Tip is a tendsome terrier ; 
he will eat nothing but eels or liver; yes he is uch neater 
than a child and more companionable, never being loud 
or rough, as children, whom one observes, playing in the 
street often are. We were very comfortable; the fire going 
brightly, the snow brushing softly against the window now 
and then, and the book before me of uncommon interest. 
Tip was asleep in an easy chair. I was much disturbed 
when there came a timid knocking at the door. 

“Why will people always be prowling around,” I said, 
“and knocking as if they were afraid of themselves, too ! 
Tip, I’ve half a mind not to open the door,—” Tip was 
muttering like Pelee—but being a conscientious person, I 
went into the hall. 

“A woman!” I exclaimed under my breath, as the door 
swung open. 

“What can I do for you, please?” I said in my stiffest 
manner ; a bachelor bristles with conventions. 
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The woman hesitated for a moment on the threshhold, 
and then without a word, brushed past me and disappeared 
in the sitting room. I looked at Tip gravely, gravely Tip 
looked at me, and together we entered the room. 

She was standing on the hearth rug, her hands clasped 
nervously before her, and little drops of melted snow 
gleaming like diamonds on her hatand cloak. I was much 
perplexed, for, as my friends say, I am a whimsical fellow 
and a nocturnal visit from a veiled woman, unchaperoned 
and unexpected, rudely disordered my scheme of pro- 
prieties. 

Again I said, “ What can I do for you, pray?” 

“ You are Mr. Sutwine?” she asked in a soft, appealing 
voice. 

“Yes,” I answered. One cannot be too curt with such 
persons. 

“TI am in trouble,” she said simply, “and I was going— 
I didn’t know where—but when I saw the name on the 
door down stairs and remembered that you lived here, I—I 
just thought I would come up and ask your advice. You 
see I don’t know anyone in New York—that is anyone I 
can go to—and I have heard so much of you, that you 
almost seemed like an old friend.” 

“You have not told me your name, you know; and I— 
I can’t see through your veil,” I said, glowing with tickled 
vanity. 

“Ethel Hargrave,” she replied, as a small, neatly-gloved 
hand tucked her veil into the broad brim of her hat, 
“but you won’t know me. I live in the South, and we're 
just back from a year in Germany.” 

The veil had hid a sweet, girlish face with a round chin 
and eyes that once having seen you would always be meet- 
ing over the pages of Elia. I steeled my heart to carry 
through the role of inquisitor, and asked, 

“ But how did you get up here?” 
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“T climbed the stairs,” she answered, smiling, I thought 
mischievously, “the boy told me where your rooms were, 
and it was only one flight up.” 

“ The new boy,” I muttered. 

We had been standing all the while; and when I de- 
tected a glance, with ever so slight a suggestion of reproach 
in it, toward the chair, my conscience rankled, and, frankly, 
I blushed—I had been guilty of rudeness. 

“Won't you be seated?” I asked quickly, “so that we 
may talk it over? And perhaps you will be more comfort- 
able if you take off your hat and coat.” 

“Thank you,” she said, drawing out the long pins which 
seemed reluctant to leave her hair. I had never thought 
that so simple an act could be so fascinating. I carefully 
laid the hat on the settee, and when I turned, she had seated 
herself with her coat thrown back. I caught my breath 
sharply ; she was in evening dress, and the pearls around 
her neck —I fancy myself something of an expert in such 
matters—would have meant for me three years of writing. 
She seemed very winning and graceful as she sat looking 
into the fire—five feet two of girlishness to be loved and 
protected. 

Suddenly she turned with a tinkling laugh. 

“TIT suppose it isn’t quite usual—a visit like this—nor 
quite proper, but I knew you were a gentleman, and” 
again the shadow, “I am in trouble.” 

“TI thought women only made trouble for others,” I said 
in an attempted playfulness—it would never do to have 
her weeping. 

“Oh, I remember, you are a misogynist!” she cried, 
illogically, “ but I am sure you are not a hateful one like 
that horrid German who played the flute in the room next 
to ours at the Pension in Dresden.” 

“Thank you,” I replied haughtily. “I have always 
thought women pretty to look at, or useful to cook our 
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meals—but,” I added, noting an unusual whirr and stirring 
along the arteries, “I may change my opinion.” 

“For their sake, I hope you will,” she said sweetly— 
and again I was perplexed. 

“But the advice,” I said stiffly. “I must know what 
it is all about, you see, before pronouncing an opinion.” 

“ Well, to begin with,” she said, meditatively looking at 
the grate, “I don’t love him, not a bit—I really don't.” 

“T am very glad.” The words slipped out before I knew 
it. 

“ Why, pray ?” she asked indignantly. 

“Well, because—because, you see, it simplifies matters 











so.” 
* Yes, of course,” she said slowly, “that is why I told you.” 

“ Certainly,” I replied, but at her tone my heart mis- 
gave me. 

“ May I put it in the third person? I think it will be 
easier if I do.” 

** By all means.” 

“ Well, suppose you had a good deal of money, in fact 
were quite wealthy, and were coming home from Europe—” 

“ But,” I interrupted, “‘ you aren’t stating it in the third 
person: you are using the hypothetical second—quite in- 
appropriately as it happens.” 

“Am I?” she exclaimed, “how lovely! And on 
the boat a man was very attentive to you—a man who was 
tall and strong and very handsome. And he is; you have 
no idea how brave and dignified he is. Oh—but I forgot! 
And then suppose, suppose he proposed,” here a blush and 
a queer half-tearful smile, “and you thought everything 
was all right. But suppose you told him that you didn’t 
know, you would have to wait for a while—just to, well, 
just to make him—to really think it over, you know. And 
then, because he was too calm about it and said too easily 
for one who loved you as he ought, that he would wait— 
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because he was all this, suppose you got a suspicion, after 
you landed, that may be it wasn’t you he wanted, it was 
only your money—” 

“ Perhaps it is,” I said, belying my real judgment, for I 
had become to feel hostile toward this man she had given 
her heart to, and was credulous of the worst from him. 

“ Please let me finish,” she said with aslight quaver, “ It 
was a horrid suspicion, and I couldn’t get it out of my 
mind, and so I told my mother all about it—I mean you 
told your mother all about it—” 

I smiled and nodded “ Of course.” 

“But she was not a bit sympathetic. Why she said it 
really didn’t make any difference, that he knew everybody 
and went everywhere, that he even called the Duke who 
came over with us, a namby pamby little prig—I mean 
the Duke was that—that he called the Duke just Blansford 
without the title at all. But she said that to be sure he 
loved you, and not to be a goose, but just to say ‘yes’ 
when he came to take you to the opera that night. But 
you didn’t like to be treated so cavalierly, and decided that 
you would run away. So when they were sipping coffee 
you excused yourself and went up to your room, and put 
on your things and just left them all. And soI did,” she 
concluded, “ with the result that I am here telling you this 
foolish story instead of being at the opera. Now won't 
you tell me what I had better do?” 

I arose and walked to the window; the curtains of the 
house across the street were up, and in the room a crowd 
of children were playing games. I had never noticed be- 
fore—that is for a great many years —how cheery children 
made a home, nor had I suspected that the father, a bank 
cashier whom I had long considered a boorish creature, 
could look so tenderly at his wife. Witha sigh I turned 
to my visitor. 

“Miss Hargrave,” I said, “I am afraid you won't like 
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my advice—in fact I don’t fancy it myself; but I think 
you ought to let me send for a hansom and take you back 
to the hotel.” 

“The idea!” she exclaimed, “so you want me to be 
contrite, and go home and say ‘Please, Mother, I have 
been naughty, but don’t scold, I won’t offend again.’ 

Thank you,” in high dudgeon, “I could have thought 
of that myself.” 

“ Well, you know, you asked me to be candid,” I said 
tartly, “and I—” 

But here we were interrupted by a loud knocking at the 
door, and a voice shouting through the key hole, 

“ Hi, Digs, let me in, will you.” 

At the sound of the voice, Tip, who since the girl’s com- 
ing had been skulking under the bed in the next room, set 
up a furious barking, and rushed to the door upon which 
his claws played a tattoo of welcome. 

Miss Hargrave was no less agitated ; at the commence- 
ment of the uproar, she had started from her chair, and 
now was clutching wildly at my elbow. 

“What shall I do? where can I go?” she whispered 
excitedly. 

I alone was calm. “In there,”—I motioned to the din- 
ing room—‘“ I will be rid of him in a moment.” 

Then raising my tone, I told Skinny van Coot, whom I 
recognized by his voice as well as his impatient vernacular, 
a college inheritance, that I was coming. 

I opened the door, and he, wild-eyed and disheveled, 
brushed past me. When I entered the sitting room a 
moment later, he had thrown his hat on the couch, and, 
like a giant pine, stood at the hearth rug shaking the snow 
from his face, about which the tawny hair fell like 
the tangled shock of a lion. With perplexity I noticed 
that he had come through the winter evening without an 
overcoat ; and that the heat was causing little snow rivulets 
to begin a tremulous course down his shirt bosom. 
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“Skinny, I am pleased to see you back, but you are as 
unreformed as ever,”—I began, extending my hand. 

“Don’t come any of your damn platitudes at me,” he 
shouted savagely. ‘Man, she’s gone, she’s gone and not 
a trace of her to be found, and here am I warming myself 
like a sleeping toad. Here, give me my hat, let me go, let 
me go, I say, I must find her,” and he made a dive for his 
opera hat. 

But I too have played football in my unenlightened days; 
I intercepted him neatly. Skinny had acquired his nom de 
grace because of the inherent love of the college man for 
antitheses ; and I nerved myself for a giant onslaught. But 
he was as nerveless as a school-girl. 

“Sit down,” I said, pushing him into a chair, “ you are 
cold; a little tonic will brace you wonderfully.” 

He took the glass—I had filled it high with Martini— 
and looked at it for a moment wonderingly; then, as if 
coming to himself, he tossed it into the grate. 

“No,” he muttered, “I won’t drink till I have found 
her,” and he dropped his head so deep into his hands that 
the yellow hair hid his fingers. 

I looked at Skinny curiously ; something has gone ill 
with him, I thought; and then, it must have been an in- 
stinct, I glanced up. Smiling and expectant she stood 
poised in the doorway, as if ready to flutter lightly in 
amongat us. I was horrified at such boldness. 

“ Madain,” I whispered sharply, as I tiptoed to her, “ you 
are my guest. If you wish to disgrace me, pray step into 
this room.” 

Can you believe it ; she only smiled more brazenly. 

I drew myself up stiffly. ‘Never have I been so flat- 
tered,” I said with fine scorn, ‘but can you not leave me 
to myself for five minutes.” 

An instant she looked at me uncertainly; and then 
gathered her skirts about her disdainfully and vanished in 
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the dining room. I knew that my witty irony had spoiled 
it all for me. I felt my heart grow bitter. 

“ Digs,” said Skinny, slowly— he seemed oblivious to 
everything—* I’m in trouble ; I want to ask your advice.” 

I started; it was the way she had begun. “ What is 
it?” I asked brusquely. 

“T am ruined,” he said, without looking up. 

“ Stocks?” 

“Stocks be hanged! What difference do they make to 
a man. And yet,” he laughed harshly, “they were the 
cause of the trouble. She thought I was after her money, 
as if I—I wanted more money.” 

“Tam nota clairvoyant. Pray, what are you speaking 
of?” I asked. 

“T met her on the steamer,” he began suddenly, “ com- 
ing over. I was feeling a bit down, for somehow the things 
over there had lost their novelty, and her chair was next 
to mine. There isn't much to tell, I fell in love with her . 
at sight ; anyone would, for she is just the sort of girl a fel- 
low has always dreamed of but never expected to see,” and 
he fell to pondering again. 

This man is evidently much in love, I thought to my- 
self, and in the manner of lovers, inclines to hyperbole. I 
was no longer in doubt as to his sanity, for dancing on the 
border-line between love and lunacy he had stepped onto 
the wrong side. But the remedy was simple, and I said, 

“Well, why don’t you propose like a decent chap, and 
have done with it.” 

“T have,” he said moodily, “I proposed the evening be- 
fore we landed, and she told me she would have to think it 
over. I had put the case pretty strong, and I am not egoist 
to think that every girl I meet is dying to marry me—es- 
pecially a girl like this—so I took her at her word, and 
told her I would wait.” 

“ And she wanted to be coaxed, to be urged. You must 
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play the gentlemanly ruffian at times, you know,” I said 
somewhat sadly, for as Skinny told his tale there came be- 
fore me, a face that I thought years and absence had 
dimmed into the haziness of dreams of forgotten nights. 

“ Yes,” he said slowly, “I was a fool, for she got a sus- 
picion that I was after her money ; she would never have 
thought of such a thing if I had only made her promise 
then. And yet, she was not indifferent; I do believe she 
liked me in a sisterly sort of fashion, she was sorry for me, 
I seemed so miserable away from her.” 

“ How could she know it if you were away from her?” 
I asked superciliously. 

He ignored the remark. “ And to-night after dinner we 
we were to goto the opera together ; but she went up stairs 
and no one has seen her since. The hotel clerk said he 
noticed a woman with a long coat and veil going out.” 

“A black coat,” 1 said suspiciously—I had been very 
dense. 

“ Yes, long and rather rakish.” 

“ And she left about a quarter past seven ?” 

“ Why do you ask ?” he said, looking up. 

“Oh nothing, only to get marks of identification.” 

“T have been telephoning everywhere, to hotels and 
ticket offices, and steamboats, but it didn’t do any good. 
And, then it occurred to me that maybe it wouldn’t be 
gentlemanly for me to pursue her anyway; it might em- 
barrass her, you know. I just thought I would drop 
around and ask you about it. You were always a good 
fellow to get counsel from, Digs.” 

“ Yes,” I said bitterly, “I’m an onlooker ; they can al- 
ways advise. I think I would do nothing, Skinny; she 
can take care of herself. You see it is a delicate way of 
telling you not to trespass.” 

My counsel was not consoling, for Skinny sprang from 
his chair. ‘“ Do nothing!” he bawled in my ear, “ when 
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she is tramping around in the snow. Do you faney I’m 
made of wood? Even now she may be insulted. She's at 
the mercy of every blackguard she meets! Do nothing! 
No, I'll find her, and I'll make her listen to me; I'll tell 
her of my love. God! she won't think I’m cold then. If 
she wants force, tyranny, she'll get it. I’ll—” but here he 
broke off abruptly, and bowed his head on his hands on 
the mantel. ‘“ No, Digs,” he said huskily, “ she was right 
not to have me; I am a savage. I'll find her, but she 
won't know it. I'll watch her from a distance to see that 
nothing harms her. I think I'll go out west, Digs, to 
that ranch I’ve been planning to visit. I'll say goodbye 
to-morrow; but I’ll be a gentleman, I won’t even tell her 
that I love her.” 

Then the end happened as I had foreseen it would, and 
with a whisk of skirts she stood beside him, her hand rest- 
ing on his arm, her face turned wistfully up toward his. 

“Then won't you tell me now ?” she asked with a little 
sob. 

I cannot tell what occurred next, for just then Tip and I 
went into the dining room. Tip, the joyous, and I, the 
softened bachelor. 





Me Queen Salley Wightman. 























XUM 


From Sir Richard Calmady 


How long it has been since we parted here, 
My own, my Helen de Valorbai, 

How often I’ve felt the springing year 
Clutch at my heart since the fateful day 

You left me, dim in the long ago, 
Passing mirthfully over the sea ; 

But something went with you, that I know, 
And something has never returned to me. 


Helen, O Helen, the way is long, 

And the road winds rough through this 

world of ours ; 

For scarce is the heart that loves a song, 

And the banks are barren of river-flowers. 
Often I sit when the moon is low, 

When its horn is dipped in the western sea, 
And ponder oft on the path you go, 

Or when you will ever return to me. 


The black ships riding at anchor all 
Nod and beck with their masts and say : 
“ Come to the land beyond recall ; 

We will lead you to Helen de Valorbai.” 
So I’ve followed the wake of the albatross, 
Have lost my sonl in a world of men, 
And burned the bridges of faith that cross, 

The long years severing now from then. 


All that I dreamed when life was young ; 
All that I trusted, believed or knew ; 
The cradle songs that a mother sung ; 
I’ve lost in following, loving you. 
How strange in the old world we should meet, 
And this I should win in return: disgrace, 
Grovelling at your precious feet, 
The pitiless lash of your glove on my face. 
Edward Harshberger Butler. 











To The Victor 


HE Third Triumvirate was quartered on the hotel 
T steps. The summer sunshine splashed its golden 
glow over them, the waves of the lake rippling white in 
the breeze beckoned with laughing insistence, the music 
of the orchestra in soothing rhythm throbbed through the 
air, but the minds of the Third Triumvirate paid scant 
heed. War was imminent. With cunning craft and art- 
ful words they tilted in the lists of Love. The stake they 
played for was high, as high as ever set the armies of their 
predecessors wielding sword and howling battle cry. Pos- 
session of the world; possession but not division ; their 
world, impossible though it may seem, was bounded on the 
North, South, East and West by light, fluffy materials. 
Its name sometimes was Dorothy. So now the secret is 
out. 

Billy arose. “Kids,” he announced, “there’s a show 
in the village to-night. Let’s go.” 

Two pairs of hands sought trouser pockets, three pairs 
of eyes studiously avoided chance meeting. “‘ How much?” 
asked Peter of the financial trend. 

“Quarter, suppose so. How much you got?” 

“Thirty cents,”"—a sigh. Thoughts were not lucrative, 
—another sigh. 

“Too bad,” comforted Billy. “I’ve a quarter here — 
look out, no, you don't—and I get another because I went 
to church last Sunday and didn’t fall asleep.” 

Peter spat down a crack. “Do you? Glad to hear it. 
Well, she can’t go with you because her nurse has to go 
along and you haven't enough.” Peter spat again and 
rocked his knees. It was a lusty stroke. 

Billy was not disconcerted. “Is that so? Her nurse is 
going with a Life Saver. I heard ’em whispering together 
in the dark.” 




















Zo the Victor 


Peter was silent. Life has lost its interest. 

“ How much you got, Archie? asked Billy. 

“ Sixty cents,—” this with telling emphasis. A silence 
fell. The two glared at the plutocrat. They spat together. 

“ Well, you ain’t so awful much,” snorted Billy. 

“ Who said I was?” retorted Archibald. 

“ Who said you said you were?” 

“You make me—” 

“ Now, look here, Arch, don’t get stuck on yourself,” 
Peter observed, rising and squaring his shoulders. Billy 
also rose again. The diplomatist felt himself becoming 
a public euemy all too rapidly. He took in a reef. 

“ Ah, you fellows know I didn’t—” 

A vision of pink and white appeared in the doorway. 
The Triumvirate, united again, sprang up the steps. 
“ Dorothy,” they shouted, “there’sashow to-night. Come 
on and go.” 

The Frocks and Frills considered. ‘ With all of you?” 
she smiled. 

The Triumvirate scowled in one another’s faces. Clearly 
diplomacy was needed. 

* I’ve got thirty cents,” volunteered Peter. “ I'll borrow 
the rest.” 

“You go with me,” put in Billy, “and I'll take you 
rowing.” 

“T have sixty cents,” said Archibald simply. “ We'll 
buy some peanuts and sit down in front, away down, and 
throw them around.” 

I hardly think I’ll go with any of you,” answered the 
Frocks and Frills. ‘Cousin Freddy came this morning, 
and his mama said we might go and sitina box. I’m 
to wear my new blue dress.”” A swish of skirts, a smile 
over the shoulder, and she was gone. 


The gossips gathered before dinner had disposed of four 
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reputations and had started with unallayed zest on the fifth 
when Archibald sought the Frocks and Frills in the par- 
lor. ‘ We found Freddy,” he began through swollen lips. 

The Frocks and Frills was stringing beads. She pre- 
tended not to hear. 

“ We found Freddy,” he repeated. 

“Did you ?” she answered. 

“Yes. We had to run pretty hard to doit. He can 
run fast. We licked him.” 

The Frocks and Frills looked up from her work. “Did 
you? I hoped you would. He called me ‘Smarty’ once 
before we left home.” 

“H-m-m! We licked him good. His mama sent for 
the doctor. Now will you go with me?” 

“ Billy and Peter want me to go with them too,” evaded 
the Frocks and Frills. 

“No they don’t. I licked ’em.” 

The Frocks and Frills expressed incredulity. 

“T'll tell you how it was, Dot,” pursued the warrior. 
“TI didn’t fight Freddy as hard as Billy and Pete did. After 
we three finished him, I pitched into Billy and Pete and 
licked ‘em both.” 

The Frocks and Frills clapped her hands. “Did you 
really ?”’ she cried. 

The victor threw out his chest. “ Yes,” he condescended, 
“they were easy. But I suppose I ought to say they were 
kind of tired before I started. I made them give me their 
money so that I’d promise not to tell the other fellows. 
We'll sit in the box and throw peanuts and tomorrow we’ll 
hire Billy’s boat. That'll make him mad. Say, will you 
go with me?” 

“Of course,” answered the Frocks and Frills, slipping 
her arm through his, “ Let’s get the peanuts now.” 
John Matter. 






























The Synthetic Power of Music 


ERHAPS there are persons who are not affected by 
P music,— whose emotions remain passionless to its 
every sensational charm. These, I suggest, may be defined 
as apathetical,— persons unaccustomed to be soothed from 
a state of nervous intensity, however much their material 
being is filled with truth and beauty; but since they do 
not represent the majority of restless lives, they must ever 
remain foreign to the teachings of the prophets and in- 
spired of earth. Yet the impressions of music differ with 
each group of its virtuosos, even as opinions must now and 
ever be variegated,— like colors in the splendor of a West 
Indian landscape. Interpretations of music are useless, 
therefore, if they strive to reproduce that utmost limit of 
pure ecstasy, that eternal height of the passions which 
only the original can produce. Except that exposition is 
valuable inasmuch as it aids in the continuous inspiration 
of the mind, each man must settle for himself, to himself 
the reason for those viewless, mysterious wells of divinity 
opened within him, which none but the unthinking would 
stifle. 

The orchestra unfolds some mystery of chords and 
strains. You see the musicians dimly as through a mist ; 
you dream with open eyes. ... silently and regularly 
pass the months, the years of centuries. Cities are formed 
and dissipated ; islands shift their sands; old customs and 
creeds lie very nearly, if not entirely, shattered: all is 
change and dissolution. . . . How the violins sing! and 
the bass-viol trembles in true accord. The feeling grows 
apace: the violins become urgent, and the other instru- 
ments become stronger and stronger in response, in rhyth- 
mic contest, shake all the air, like the roar of falling tor- 
rents,— then pause ; then begin again softly, tenderly, as if 
pleading to you for pardon for such an outburst. . . . The 
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passing of time, the phases of the moon, the sun’s rise and 
decline, why do they effect us beyond the boundaries of 
our own lives? “History is a fable agreed upon,” wrote 
Napoleon ; and music, I think, relates the fable more 
memorably than the ideas which commonly proceed from 
the pages of the historian: reminiscences of the long- 
past day, recollections of dead hopes and emotions of 
myriad souls, sympathies and caresses and denials of father, 
mother, wife and child :— collected and joined to form one 
lofty theme. All that has ever been done,— that has yet 
to be done: the removal of worlds out of countless nebulae, 
the rekindling or dying of suns, the appealing whirl of life 
and death in a million years — are summed up in that 
quality of sound. 

As you listen to the melody and harmony of music, your 
enthusiasm heeds no bounds—the bands of restraint are 
broken. Entangled in the mesh of irritating monotony ‘ 
you may be until rescued by those exhilarating waves of 
harmony. Then yor convey yourself to the Towers of the 
Past and Future. You link yourself with all grand move- 
ment and enterprises of man. You are raised above your- 
self, and know no harm. ‘Then, also, may come to you 
that knowledge of the continuity of experiences through 
long generations of men whose thoughts and actions have 
something in comimon with those of your own. You are 
yourself with “ Yesterday's Seven Thousand Years.” You 
are David with the harp in the tent of Saul there on the 
desert ; — You are Omar with loaf and flask, singing in 
the wilderness ;— You are Shakespeare fancying Jessica 
and Lorenzo. The moonlight, the sweet faraway music 
creeps to your senses ;— You are Heine standing behind 
Marie, while centuries pass away as nothing under the 
witchery of her musical touch ;— You are Richard Wagner 
contemplating the most marvelous of all musical effects — 
Tanuhauser ;—~ and you are the prophet Henry Thoreau, 
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thrilled into utmost revelation listening to the telegraph 
wire played upon by the west wind. 

Music ! — highest and oldest of all arts; approaching the 
inexpressible ; indestructible, ever outclassing literature, 
painting, stone ; unbiased, without creed or law, except the 
eternal creed beauty ; voice of nature in winds and waters; 
steady, persuasive, leading men to battle and to love. 
Irving Banghart. 





Song 


Give me thy trust, my dear, 
’T will be the plume 
That from a knightly helm 
In battle-gloom 
Waves to all hearts good cheer, 
Gayly defying fear 
Though foemen overwhelm ; 
Give me thy trust, my dear, 
To crown my heli. 


Give me thy love, my dear, 
’T will be the rose 
Set in a happy breast 
At summer's close, 
Wooing delight more near, 
Keeping frail memories clear 
Of hours that were blest ; 
Give me thy love, my dear, 
Gladden my breast. 
George Tucker Bispham, Jr. 














The Auto-Maniac 


HE soft light of the red-shaded candles shone down 
- upon the white tables, giving to the otherwise un- 
lighted room a peculiar, half-hazy appearance. A soft 
breeze, just enough to relieve the sultriness of the evening, 
came through the screened sides of the porch on which the 
tables were set, from the links, which stretched away on all 
sides from the clubhouse. The light dresses of the women, 
with here and there the bright red of a golf coat, lent to 
the Saturday night dinner of the club a touch of color that 
most dinners lack. At one of the corner tables a party of 
six young people were gayly discussing the dance which 
was to follow, and urging one of their number to spend the 
night at the club. 

“ But, Alice, I can hardly see why you must go in tonight 
on the last train!” exclaimed Mabel Carter to a slight girl 
who sat opposite her at the table. “You know that we 
always have the most fun after the train has gone in.” 

“Well, I must and there is nothing to do about it. 
Mother insists that it is my plain duty to go to Alton to- 
morrow. As she abhors a sleeping car, the train at eight 
in the morning is the only one that will suit her. So on 
the last train I leave this happy place,” was the light 
reply. 

“Can't you stay out tonight, get up bright and early in 
the morning and go in with me ‘en auto,’” suggested 
Rupert Schuyler, a stocky youth whose face and hands 
showed the effect of sun and wind. ‘They say the morn- 
ing air is highly recommended for —” 

“Oh hush!” interrupted the girl, “I go in at ten and if 
nobody else is willing to go in, I am sure Uncle Ned 
over there will be glad to take me in,” and she indicated 
her uncle with a toss of her head. 

“I'll go in with you,” volunteered Dick Draper, who, 
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though deep in a conversation with Tom Randolph and 
his sister, had heard the last words. As nobody seemed to 
hear him, he decided not to repeat the offer. 

The dinner over, the girls went up stairs to get ready 
for the dance, while the men, after helping to clear the 
hall and dining room, went out to smoke on the porch. 
For a few moments they smoked quietly, then Draper broke 
the silence. 

“ Pretty good time you made this morning from the city.” 

“ Best I have made yet. The road is better than it has 
ever been before,” replied Schuyler. ‘“ Had a little trouble 
with some new fangled plugs but the old ones worked all 
right when wetried them. I suppose it was poor gasoline.” 

“T suppose so. Personally, I know nothing at all about 
a machine, not having the least inclination in that line. Is 
the car out here? 

“Yes. Henri seemed to be in a hurry to get back to 
the city so I sent him in on the train and will take the car 
in myself on Monday. Want to come along? There’s 
only room for two as I left the tonneau behind.” 

“Much obliged. Here come the girls. Tom’s in there 
already.” 


A little after nine, Schuyler was standing in the door 
way, smoking, when Alice Conant came up. 

“Rupert,” she said, “ you don’t seem to be enjoying 
yourself very much. Do you want to walk up to Mrs. 
Overton’s cottage with me while I get a package she wishes 
me to take in to mother?” 

“ Have you time before the train leaves? Let me get it 
for you.” 

“No, you wouldn’t be able to find it. There's lots of 
time. Of course, if you don’t want to go with me—” but 
by that time he had joined her. 

When they reached the cottage they could find no one at 
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home, but as the door was unfastened, they went in and made 
a hasty scarch, Alice having forgotten where Mrs. Overton 
had said the package was. Schuyler then went to the 
telephone, called up the club-house and asked for her. 
After a long wait, he heard her voice. 

“The parcel for Mrs. Conant? Why, I put it under the 
pillows on the window seat so that the children couldn't 
get atit. Oh!— Mr. Schuyler — you and Alice had better 
hurry back here as the fifteen minute bell has rung. 

“It's up to us,” laughed Alice as they left the house, and 
gathering up her skirts, she started to run, Schuyler as- 
sisting her. 

At the club-house they found the others of their party in 
a great state of excitement. Mr. Ned Conant, knowing 
nothing of the plans of his niece, had gone into the city on 
an earlier train while Draper having again volunteered 
was waiting to escort her. 

She hurried upstairs, pulled off her slippers and while 
the maid was getting her wraps together, she began to hunt 
for her shoes. Finally, after a long search in all imagin- 
able places, she came upon one under a pile of clothing and 
put iton. Thenthe whistle blew the one minute warning. 
Down stairs, the three men had formed a variety of reasons 
for which the train could be held a few minutes but the 
conductor was made of stern stuff and refused to listen to 
them. The bell on the engine sounded, the maid drew the 
shoe from beneath a locker, and the next moment Alice met 
three dejected looking youths at the foot of the staircase. 

“ She’s gone,” they announced mournfully and then all 
three sat on the bottom step and laughed long and loud. 

“ But this serious!" remonstrated Alice, controlling her- 
self at last, “Rupert, your machine is out here. Will you 
take me in if mother approves?” 

“ Certainly, with the greatest of pleasure. I'll get ready 
while you are telephoning,” and he vanished in the direc- 
tion of the caddy house. 
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Mrs. Conant, very much put out because her daughter 
had missed the train, at first refused to sanction any such 
proceedings, even with an old friend such as Rupert. But 
the thought of the trip to Alton influenced her as much as 
her daughter’s pleadings and she gave a reluctant consent. 
Alice emerged from the telephone booth to find Rupert, 
enveloped in a long linen duster and holding another out 
for her. 

“ Put this on and tie something over your head while I 
get the machine.” 

By this time, everyone at the club had heard of what 
was going on and gathered around to see the start. Soon 
the machine arrived and Dick Draper busied himself stow- 
ing various feminine belongings out of reach of the dust. 
When all was ready he gave the word, remarking, “ Very 
romantic indeed. Man crazy about girl. Start off 
through —” the rest was lost in the cheer that broke from 
the bystanders as Schuyler slipped in the clutch and the 
car started. Twocrashes in rapid succession as the gears 
went in and the car settled down to its work. 

Alice had often heard Rupert spoken of as the best 
driver among the young men of the city but there was 
something in this swift, almost silent rush through the air 
that frightened her strangely. For several hundred feet 
ahead the road lay as clearly as by day in the glare of the 
searchlights and the surrounding darkness seemed doubly 
intense by contrast. She had ridden many times in a 
motor car but never under such conditions as these. Con- 
versation was impossible, in fact she was forced to bend her 
head far forward in order to breathe. Glancing up, she 
was fascinated by the play of his fingers as he pushed or 
pulled on the different levers, and felt the speed increase or 
diminish as the conditions of the road required. She 
realized the danger of running at such a speed by night 
but the mania had taken firm hold of her and she had no 
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thought of asking him to slow down. The purring of the 
chains and the muffled roar of the exhaust, disagreeable at 
first, had become part of a delirium from which she had 
no desire to awake. 

Then came a report like a pistol shot and she was 
nearly thrown from her seat as Rupert jammed on the 
the brakes and brought the car to a stop. 

“ Blow-out” he exclaimed. “ Will take an hour to fix it. 
Do you waut to watch?” 

He took the seat cushion out and placed it on the ground 
for her to sit on. Then, with a wrench, he loosened one 
of the lamps and supported it so that its light yell directly 
on the disabled tire. From unseen recesses in the machine 
he produced an assortment of tools and set to work, keep- 
ing up a running conversation with the girl. 

“ Perhaps you think this tire isn’t hot! What? They 
get hot from running so fast and then the tube inside 
melts. Yes it is pretty hard work to take a tire off by your- 
self. No,sitstill. There’s nothing you can do to help. 
Here it is. You can see where it melted, right at the 
joint. I'll puta new onein. There we are. It won’t be 
long now. Great fun to pump a tire! Glad I brought 
this jack along. Henri, my chauffeur, wanted to leave it 
behind. Oh! He went in on the train. Some dance or 
other going on in the ‘cercle francais’ I suppose. Now, if 
you will be kind enough to stand up for a moment I'll put 
this cushion back.” 

A turn of the crank, he jumped to his seat and almost 
instantly was at full speed. Again the road rushed to meet 
them up the long narrow shafts of light and once more 
Rupert had become an automaton, a part of the machine. 
A beetle blundered into her face and she smothered her 
exclamation of alarm. A sudden corner, where the wheels 
skidded dangerously and then, far ahead, she saw a street 
lamp. The pavement changed to asphalt and the lights 
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came closer together, showing dim shadows of houses on 
either side. Another turn and they were on a familiar 
boulevard, entirely deserted at that time of night. Again 
the tiny lever moved back and she felt rather than saw 
that they were going faster than ever before. Then the 
black mass of the park loomed up ahead and, with a short 
laugh, he cut down the speed and turned to her. 

“ How was that, little girl?” 

“ Superb,” she answered. 

“You don’t know how much you helped me by not 
talking. Some people chatter and chatter until I am almost 
wild.” She wondered how they did it at high speed. 
“* Hands on the wheel, feet on the brakes, eyes on the 
road and ears on the engine,’ is the motorist’s creed.” 

“You do it splendidly. Tonight is the first time that I 
have realized what it would be to fly. I would like to do 
it every night.” 

“ How would I suit you as a permanent chauffeur?” he 
asked gently. 

“*]'m not quite sure. You are rather reckless at times. 
But with a little care, I think you—‘stop! hands on the 
wheel, eyes on the road’ remember. Now are you going 
to stop at the house or must I jump?” 

Rupert brought the car up without another word, for 
standing at the door was Mrs. Conant. The delay caused 
by the tire had made her very anxious, she had imagined 
all kinds of accidents that might have happened to the 
car, and was greatly relieved when she heard the familiar 
sound. Coming down, she welcomed them gladly, asking 
Rupert to come in and refresh himself. In view of the 
lateness of the hour, he excused himself and made ready to 
goon. Then he asked for his answer. 

“Come to the train to-morrow morning, silly,” she flung 
over her shoulder as she followed her mother to the house. 

What happened at the train is immaterial to us. 
Sterling Morton. 
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A Day-Dream 


T WAS a very cosy courtyard, he thought, as he sat 
if ainong its palins, with his elbow resting on the little 
wicker table in front of him and his pipe between his 
teeth. He liked these continental hotels. They were so 
different from the noisy, busy, bustling ones that he knew 
in America. Perhaps some day he would give up work 
and come abroad to live in a small hotel like this. Until 
then—he started. A girl had stepped out of the door- 
way at one end of the court yard and was coming toward 
him. He noticed how daintily she carried herself. Her hair, 
which was black and abundant, made a fitting frame for 
the pink and white of her cheeks, and from the tip of her 
nose to her tiny feet she was altogether bewitching. She 
was staggering under the weight of a heavy bundle she 
was carrying, and the man rose and came quickly toward 
her, smiling to himself, as he thought how differently he 
would have acted in Aimerica. 

“Pardon me, mademoiselle,” he said, “that bundle is 
too heavy for you. Let me help you.” 

The pink of her cheeks flamed into red. 

“ But no, monsieur,” she said. “It is light. See.” She 
tried to raise it higher, but her strength failed and the 
bundle fell to the ground. He stooped and picked it up. 
“ You perceive,” he said grimly, “that I was right,” and 
he took a few steps forward. Pouting, but obedient, she 
followed him, and the two began to cross the court yard 
together. They had gone but a short distance when they 
came to the little wicker table among the palins. Halting 
abruptly, the man let the bundle drop on the ground, and 
turned toward his companion. 

“This court yard,” he remarked sententiously and with 
a wave of his hand, “is a most charming spot. Suppose 
we sit here a while and” —he looked down at her— 
“admire the view.” 
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She shook her head emphatically. “It would not be 
right, monsieur.” 

“T never yet met a woman,” said he, seating himself on 
the edge of the wicker table that creaked beneath his 
weight, ““who didn’t object for the first minute to being 
unconventional,” and he smiled at her. 

She laughed softly. “Oh, you Americans!” she said, 
and the next moment she had seated herself on the chair 
beside the table. The iman leaned forward on his elbow, 
and threw one leg over the other. 

“Now, mademoiselle,” he began, “ you are beginning to 
show your common sense. This is what I should call 
comfort. But tell me how did you know I was an 
American ?” 

“Oh, that is easy,” she said, “Americans are all 
so—so = 

“ Say nice,” he urged. 

“Conceited,” and she laughed deliciously, so that even 
he was compelled to join. 

“T suppose, monsieur,” she went on, looking at him 
from the corners of her eyes, “that you think I ama prin- 
cess. Is it not so? You Americans are always looking 
for the nobility.” 

He had just been noticing the refinement of her face, 
and the remark startled him. ‘ Yes,” he said slowly, “I 
think you are a princess.” 

She clapped her hands. 

“Oh, but that is nice, she cried. “ Listen, monsienr, 
we will have a little dream, you and I. I will be the 
princess and you —” 

“Will be the prince.” 

“But no. I don’t want you for a prince. You would 
make a horrid prince.” 

“Then,” he said obstinately, “you can’t be the princess.” 
“I said,” with a pout, “I was the princess.” 
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“ And I said,” still more obstinately, “I was the prince. 
Listen, Princess,” he leaned nearer her, and his voice 
became confiding, “this is our castle, yours and 
mine,” he waved his hand about the court yard, “our 
wishes are law here. The stables are filled with our horses. 
The cellars are stocked with our wine. All these are our 
servants. And we are rich too, princess, we are rich. You 
have your jewels and your robes of honor, and I have 
my yacht and my horses and my dogs. Oh, it is a glorious 
life, is it not, Princess, for just you and me?” He had 
grown excited as he talked, and was looking straight down 
into her face now. 

“Yes, yes,” she cried,—leaning forward, too, so that the 
loose strands of her hair brushed his lips. “ Yes, yes. It is 
glorious, glorious. And the poor people, prince, how they 
love us. Is it not so? They kneel to us and kiss our 
hands, and salute us when we drive out with our horses 
and our carriage. Because we are good to them, are we 
not, my prince, and give them food and drink and clothes. 
Oh it is a great thing to be a prince—and a princess.” 

“ And next summer,” he took up the dream, “ we will 
go round the world in our little yacht, just you and I. 
And we will see all the lands we have dreamt about and 
the people of the fairy-tales, the pigmies and the giants 
and the men whose heads grow beneath their shoulders.” 

While he spoke, she had been watching him intently. 
Their lips were very close now. One of her little hands 
was touching the edge of the wicker table. He tried to 
take it in his, but she drew it away. 

“No,” she said. “Remember, you are not my lover. 
You are the prince.” 

He drew a long breath. 

“ Perhaps you are right,” he said. “But tell me. Do 
I make such a horrid prince after all?” 

She looked down demurely at the tip of her shoe. “I 
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think,” she said slowly, “that after all you make a very 
nice prince.” 

“And you,” began the man, but, as he spoke, their 
« dream was interrupted. ‘“ Eugenie, Eugenie,” called a 
voice, and the head of the old concierge appeared at a 
second-story window. The girl rose. 

“ Ah, monsieur,”’ she said, with a little catch in her voice, 
“you see, I am no longer the princess. Our little dream 
must end, my friend.” 

“ Like all other dreams, princess,” and, stooping low, 
he kissed her hand. 





Sinclair Hamilton. 





Bob White 


From far across the meadows comes a sound, 
An echo bringing back the long ago, 
And causing old-time memories to flow ; 
Again—in fancy. Prone upon the ground, 
I listen while the captive notes, unbound, 
Comme timidly at first, so clear and low, 
Then ringing out in joy—and now I know 
It is the same shy friend that I have found. 
Down by the old worin-fence I hear him call 
A farewell greeting to the fading light, 
And softly falling as the shadows fall, 
His cheery notes seem calling a good-night ; 
And so he sends his message to us all, 
A cool and liquid melody—“ Bob White.” 
Addison Talbott. 
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Out of the Past 


Out of the past dim with forgotten dreams, 
Flecked with night-fancies that the day dispelled- 
Vague shadow-forms that ’gainst the light rebelled- 

Shines but that one reality, which seems 

A flaming star where midnight darkness teems, 

Or some far beacon of the night, upheld 
To guide world-wandering ships, o’er seas impelled — 
Where all were dark save for its friendly beams. 


Earth-beacons fade upon the flush of dawn, 
The heavenly planets rise again to set. 
Soon all their glory wanes ; but there, above 
The sodden pathway where my steps have gone, 
Undimmed, a single star abideth yet— 
Lo! ’tis the memory of a sacred love. 
Howard Arnold Walter. 




















Editorial 


A quite widely-consulted writer, the product of 
Our Ideas Whose monumental industry and erudition rests 
of Sport On the book-shelves of most libraries in the shape 
of a stout volume, leather-bound and six inches 
thick, thus defines sport: (1) “That which diverts, and 
makes mirth ; pastime, amusement. (2) Play; idle jingle. 
(3) Diversion of the field, as fowling, hunting, fishing, 
racing, games, and the like, especially when money is 
staked.” Is sport in these senses, characteristic of the life 
in American Universities? Certainly sport as defined in 
the third division of the definition i.e. when money} is 
staked, is rumored to have its place in all institutions of 
learning ; but this phase for obvious reasons, we will refrain 
from discussing in particular. Sport under the first two 
heads of the definition is our subject. 

Let anyone who is not an undergraduate, or who can 
forget for a time that he is one, take a seat for an hour or 
two some fall afternoon in the stand on University Field. 
He will see there fifty or sixty fellows at practice. Their 
faces are grave, almost solemn. They obey the coaches as 
soldiers obey a drill-master. ‘“ Smith!” Commands the 
coach. Immediately Smith trots out from the side-lines 
and Jones, whose place Smith is taking, trots into the field 
house. The game goes on. Presently the trainer inter 
feres. Smith is in danger of over training. “’Ere, you 
git hout!” roars the trainer, and the obedient Smith for- 
with follows Jones and vanishes in the field house. The 
team is in good condition ; the men work with the precision 
of a machine; and the coaches are pleased, for the more 
machine-like the team becomes, the higher will be the 
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chances of winning,—of winning that single game in com- 
parison with which all the others are as nothing. What 
fine self-restraint, what excellent discipline, what admirable 
seriousness | 

After the practice, and a little before the dinner-hour, 
slip into the club-house where the training-table is held 
and conceal yourself under the window-seat. During the 
meal, if the time is near the close of the season, you will 
hear little talk, little laughing. What there is of it will 
be induced by the coaches with the idea of dispelling from 
the player’s minds thoughts of * The Game.” The air of an 
examination-room could not be more tense, more high- 
wrought. Indeed, an examination-room is a cheerful place 
compared with a football field during practice, or a train- 
ing table in operation. 

Next go to an eating club. Here there is no lack of 
talk, in fact there is an avalanche of it. Occasionally some 
topic other than “ The Game” is introduced, but the current 
soon swerves back to the supreme theme. Our team, the 
other team, histories of the players from birth, accidents, 
reports, rumors, lies,—the whole situation is discussed from 
every conceivable point of view. If any one is skeptical 
enough to hint at defeat, at once there is silence or a rush 
of protest. It is unpatriotic to entertain the thought of 
failure. 

Such is the attitude brought about by the interest taken 
in the game which is considered most important in Ameri- 
can colleges: would you say it was “that which diverts, 
and makes mirth; pastime; amusement ;” or would you 
describe it as “ play ; idle jingle?” 

Athletics naturally first strikes the mind in discussing 
sport, because it fills the most conspicuous place in under- 
graduate interest and because it gives the illustration which 
can be most widely understood and which will most clearly 
disclose the ideals of sport that obtain in an American 
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university. But the attitude in regard to athletics is 
merely a prominent example; in other lines we rally to a 
likeshibboleth. The daily practice of the musical clubs to 
the end of a few creditable performances before the public 
evinces the same motive as the rigid preparation of the foot- 
ball syuad for a game with Yale. It is the prize we want. 
We are after the exhibition, the show, the applause; and if 
we gain these, we call well spent the dreary days of prepara- 
tion. But think, somebody will urge (for it is plain to 
what these remarks are tending, namely, that if our sport 
is based on a wrong conception, it ought to be recast), 
think what the university would be without its organized 
athletic teams, its musical clubs, etc. Think of the adver- 
tisement, the publicity, if you will call it so, that they give 
the university and the consequently increasing number of 
men who came to it to receive the benefit of a liberal edu- 
cation. Well, if sport is to be used as an advertising 
medium, why not at once adopt the frank and effective 
means employed by the astute and celebrated Dr. Munyon? 

Even the literary organizations (which to be really use- 
ful, should be spontaneous, and if spontaneous, would come 
under the head of sport) are no longer a diversion, but are 
become a business. Directed and organized effort is doubt- 
less necessary to obtain results, but when the work is done 
not for its own sake, but for the position it will give in 
college, a college magazine or paper has perhaps become 
worse than useless. Shades of Thackeray and Stevenson ! 
as you recall your modest first appearance in print — your 
“Snobs ” and your “College Magazines,” —do you not con- 
template with respect and chagrin the means which bring 
to the light the works of modern collegians? The college 
magazines ape the ‘real’ magazines, the college dailies 
model after the great newspapers; the Business Manager 
has his office-hours — from 7 to 7.30; and the Managing 
Editor, what a grave person he is! The magazine or the 
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daily paper must appear every month or every morning, 
and the editors spend hours at the desk grinding out poems, 
essays, and editorials when they would much rather (and 
much better too, perhaps, let us add) be taking part in the 
animated conversation in progress next door. Surely 
this is not “ play ; idle jingle.” 

The fact is, we have turned diversion into drudgery ; and 
sport is become a business. Does the American spirit con- 
strain us unconsciously to do everything this way? Is it 
that in our eagerness to do everything better than anybody 
else, we take what seems the short-cut to attainment and, 
instead of enjoying by the way, grit our teeth in the 
strenuous life? Our spirit, whether athletic, musical, 
literary or what not, is really not carried out in the spirit 
of sport at all. In football, the team is coached and 
drilled and fed into condition for a single game. Accord- 
ing to the result of that game, the university overflows 
with extravagant joy (often artificially stimulated) or is 
steeped in extravagant gloom. The musical clubs practice 
for three months in order to make a few appearances in 
starched shirts and to ‘ advertise’ the universitya; and the 
man who writes is prone to keep a covetous eye on a hat- 
band or on the list of contents of the college magazine, ac- 
cording to which publication he writes for. 

For all practical purposes of health, amusement and im- 
provement, a game on the back lot is better than one 
before thirty thousand spectators ; a little music a deuz, 
than before an audience in dress clothes ; and a yarn writ- 
ten because you felt like doing it, than one made to order 
for a college publication. Still, there is a school of philos- 
ophers who “think to merit Heaven by making earth a 
Hell.” They may be right, but one would scarcely say 
that they were engaged in “ that which diverts ; and makes 
mirth,” 





tn Memortam 


The following resolutions were adopted by the Princeton Charter Club 
on the death of Charles S. Whelen, Jr., 1905 : 


WHEREAS, It has pleased God in His all-wise Providence to take from us 
our beloved friend and club-mate, Charles Smith Whelen, Jr., and 
WHERxAS, He endeared himself to us by his manly Christian character 
and his lovable disposition, and 
WHEREAS, We feel in his death an irreparable loss, be it 
Resolved, That we, the members of the Princeton Charter Club, asa 
token of our grief, wear a badge of mourning for sixty days; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to his bereaved 
parents and be published in The Daily Princetonian and the Nassau Lit- 
erary Magazine. 
D. ADLER, JR., 1904, 
Evarts A. GRAHAM, 1904, 
GEORGE R. PEABODY, 1905, 
WILLIAM B. LITTRELL, 1905, 
EDWARD H. LITTLE, 1905, 
For the Club. 
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Gossip: 


OF ANTIQUITIES 


‘I cannot but remember such things were 
That were most precious to me.” 
Macbeth. 


“Oh! with what joy my bosom burns 
To read Assyrian corn returns ; 
They seem but for my pleasure meant, 
How can I but with rapture know 
They wrote six thousand years ago 
That treatise on land measurement.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


** Little of all we value here 
Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 
Without both feeling and looking queer. 
In fact there’s nothing that keeps ‘ts youth 
So far as I know, but a tree and truth, 
(This a moral that runs at large ; 
Take it,—you’re welcome,—no extra charge.)”’ 
Holmes. 


The Gossip was watching the squirrels and moralizing with them as 
King Solomon with the bees, thinking how comfortable it would be to 
have nothing to do but spin the wheel, peek through the wire netting at 
the passers by and whisk a tail with the hair all worn off ; then his eye 
fell upon an antiquated structure hard by, which some in their wildest 
moments of elation might please to style a house. 

“* Washington’s headquarters,’’ said a man who was pruning trees be- 
fore the door. 

Yes, the Gossip had guessed as much ; in fact he had become quite a 
connoisseur of headquarters during his four years’ residence upon the site 
of the Battle of Princeton and had learned not to be more than mildly ir- 
ritated when two or three bobbed up in the course of an afternoon’s walk. 
But this afternoon the relic grated on his nerves. Why was it Washing- 
ton’s headquarters anyhow? Why was anything old? Spring was on 
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the land. He knew that by the plentiful sprinkling of guano on the 
rich men’s lawns and by the busy snip, snip of pruning shears from all 
the trees. Everything would be budding in a moment, and there was 
that ungainly antediluvian monster intruding itself upon the landscape. 

Disheartened, he turned up the lovable little stretch of country road 
called by some Greasers’ Relief, by others Lovers’ Lane, a sunny little 
stretch where the honey-suckle blooms late into the fall and the 
walking is always pleasant with the wind at your back. A long way 
home to be sure, but the Gossip was killing time, and in Lovers’ Lane he 
knew positively there were no relics. With eyes tight shut he passed the 
time-eaten line of buildings which begin east of University Hall and ram- 
ble around a corner of the front campus ending finally with the noble 
edifice which bears the tag ‘‘ College Offices.”” It was only 3 p. m., but 
The Morning Princetonian, that progressive political organ, which, as 
Fielding says, contains the same number of words every day, whether 
there be any news or not, had already been distributed and was sticking 
out of the Gossip’s letter slot. 

One is sure to find evidence of young blood in 7he Princetonian. That 
politic habit the editors have of washing their hands of the sentiments 
expressed in any communication which they may see fit to print, even 
when signed ‘“‘W. W.,”’ is more than politic, it is refreshingly revolu- 
tionary—a proof that the old spirit of Student Insurrection days is still 
alive. All this by the way. But the Gossip was sure he should find 
something there akin to his mood—a flash of spring-like modernity. 
There it was, a communication signed ‘‘ Freshman,” and setting forth in 
naive periods a protest against the non-appearance of steam heat in his 
dormitory (though spring was already on the land), describing, too, how 
that freshman once descending to the basement where the pipe-fitters 
were supposed to be busily at work, had stumbled upon that group of 
rogues huddled together in a dark corner telling knightly tales in the 
‘round robin ’’ fashion, A two-column editorial followed on the next 
page rigorously backing up these sentiments, responsibility for which 
the editor had expressly disclaimed. All this was very refreshing and 
boyish. 

Then the Gossip was let down suddenly, with a splash, on antedilu- 
vian slime. It may be that the editors of the Daily were not altogether 
to blame for this, for there was only one communication that afternoon — 
perhaps the only one of the usual number received which would really 
give opportunity for editorial comment. However that may be the Gossip 
suggests that if the like exigency is felt again in the springtime, that the 
city editor fill up the vacancies with spring poems and not with what he 
did that afternoon. For the Gossip was let down with a splash, as he 
said before ; and this was the article that did it : ‘‘ INTERESTING MANU- 
SCRIPT FOR LIBRARY ’’—‘‘ The University Library has received the first 
five volumes of 7he Nassau Literary Magazine, called at the time when 
these volumes were published, 7he Nassau Monthly.” The next article 
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accounted minutely the doings of the Archaeological Expedition. This 
was the last straw. The reader threw down his paper and leaned out of 
the window, listening to the young grasses springing through the mold. 

Dear freshmen and sophomores, you will be wondering what this is all 
about, and rightly too, for every yarn which the Gossip spins has a moral, 
and if you were as wise as he you would have seen it ere this. He has 
only a few more words to say to you now—words of encouragement for 
you need it mightily, poor maligned things. He hopes that before this 
comes to your hands you will have horsed and painted and painted and 
horsed to your little hearts’ full content,—revived a few old horse-cards, 
to buot, and Heaven help you, for you cannot help yourselves. It is bred 
im your bones and you cannot escape it. You are inspired by the spirit of 
ancestral worship, by the voice of Ossian crying in the mountains: 

“ It is the voice of years that are gone 
They roll before me with all their deeds." 

Its echo is born to you in every spring ramble over the fields; it whispers 
to you lying sleepless upon the creaking bed of some alumnus who may 
return to claim his property next Commencement ; it cries to you from 
the walls of the College Offices above the tired drone of the absence com- 
mittee, even when you are worried to death over the prospect of a pen- 
sum. These rites were handed down to you in sacred trust. Keep them, 
they are old. 














Editor’s Table 


St. Valentine paid us a visit last Sunday, as we sat breaking the Sab” 
bath over our pile of Exchanges. He waddled into the Sanctum leading 
by the hand a liitle naked urchin with a bandage over one eye, a shiver- 
ing curly-headed lad with a bow and quiver slung over his shoulder. 

“I’m St. Valentine,” the visitor began with plenty of assurance, ‘‘and 
I want to see The Editor.”’ 

We looked The Saint over. He wasa very splendid personage with a 
scarlet surplice of silk and a wreath of diamonds over his shiny pate, 
which made a very acceptable halo. The naked urchin hid behind The 
Saint’s silken skirts either bashfully or from cold; for in truth it was no 
night for one to be out with anything less than a suit of underwear. 

** We are the Editor,’’ we answered. ‘‘ Who’s your friend ?’’ 

“‘Danny,”’ replied The Saint. 

“Danny ?”’ we echoed doubtfully. 

“* Dauny—Danny Cupid, my protegé.”’ 

“Of course,”’ we replied. ‘‘ We thought we recognized him. But how 
does he come to be your protegé. If we recollect correctly Danny ante- 
dates your own venerable self some few centuries. Isn’t there some 
anachronism, incongurity, or something of that sort in Danny being your 
protegé?”’ 

‘** Not at all,” replied The Saint firmly. ‘‘ Danny has never grown— 
will always be a youngster — and the world has outstripped him. I as an 
up-to-date person have taken his place.’’ 

‘* And what are you?’’ we inquired. 

“I!” The Saint gasped in amazement at my ignorance. ‘‘I am the 
world’s match-maker.”’ 

‘*Beg pardon,’’ we apologized humbly. ‘‘So you are.” 

**You see, Danny cannot be trusted,’’ The Saint said. ‘‘ He is nota 
very responsible person in regard to morality. Think of all the mischief 
and scandal be has caused, when left to himself. Danny is not a stickler 


for conventionalities and must have a guardian. Now I —’’ The Saint 
paused and dropped his eyes demurely, ‘‘I am the firm supporter of 
marriages.” 


** How about the birds?’ we ventured. 

“‘That’s a sociological matter,’’ returned The Saint quickly. ‘* Besides, 
I didn’t say how many marriages. I am the great match maker.” 

“We suppose you came in with some axe to grind,’’ we said to The 
Saint by way of getting down to business. 

** Only a crow to pick,’’ he returned. ‘‘I want to talk to you a little 
about love and literature.” 
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** It’s no use,”’ we returned with a shrug. ‘‘We’re a woman-hater.”’ 

** Then what right have you to be dabbling in literature. What would 
literature be without love ?” 

“What business have you around telling literateurs what their 
rights are,’’ we retorted warmly. ‘You ought to be out this very 
minute distributing plush hearts and comic valentines. You are a loafer.’’ 

“This is Sunday,’’ said he, ‘‘and as a churchman I never work on 
Sunday. Then, who has a better right to step in and give an editor a few 
pointers on literature. I am the patron saint of fiction.” 

* You !’’ we cried in amazement. ‘‘ We thought Apollo or some one 
of the Muses was that.”’ 

** Not at all,” he replied. ‘I'd like to know what fiction is, true fic- 
tion, but a great marriage-making scheme. Think of the millions and 
millions of people that have been married off between the covers of a 
book, and then say I am not a patron saint of fiction. That is not bring- 
ing into consideration short stories in magazines and home-weeklies.”’ 

There was no use trying to down The Saint, so we kept quiet. 

Consequently I feel as though I must look after fiction,’’ The Saint 
continued. ‘‘So I dropped around to give college fiction a little shaking. 
I have noticed with much chagrin that college stories are neglecting 
marriage, and even love is looked upon with disfavor by undergraduate 
authors. Of course more or less fiction is carried on in print but you 
fellows never get down to the real thing.” 

“* My dear Saint,”’ we interrupted, ‘‘doesn’t that speak well for the 
college magazine? A college magazine is not a matrimonial bureau.’’ 

“Hear the numbskull talk,’’ returned The Saint with intense scorn. 
‘I suppose you are trying to publish interesting reading. Well, how are 
you going to do it without the love story ? Everybody wants love stories. 
Watch any reader when he picks up a magazine. He always turns at 
once to the love story. He knows its earmarks and he always reads it. 
He may cavil at it when he has finished, but if you watch him you will 
find he turns straight to another. You take out the love element in a 
story and you kill it. Better marry your characters at the end, too. I just 
stepped in to mention the fact in passing,” remarked The Saint, starting 
for the door. ‘It’s my tip.’ 

The admonition of St. Valentine made some impression on the Editor. 
There is considerable truth in what he says about the love element of a 
story. If handled well it is the making of a good story and more fre- 
quently not being handled well it is the mavring. 

The University of Virginia Magazine has a January number fully up to 
its usually high standard, ‘Literary and Political Clubs of the Augustan 
Age’ is an attractive essay upon an attractive subject. The second story 
of ‘The Syndicate.of Crime,’ is in some respects better than the first. It 
would be well for the author of these stories to get possession of a book 
—the title of which has escaped the Editor — which contained the same 
style of stories. We believe it was called ‘‘ Ways to commit crime with- 
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out detection.”” The book would assist the author from unconsciously 
fallinginto parallelism. The remainder of the fiction is not very strong, but 
readable. The poetry is pleasing, but with the exception of ‘My Lady of 
Dreams’ is not of a very high order. 

The Georgetown Journal has an excellent issue, the most pretentious, 
interesting, and artistic article being ‘ The Message of The Cello.’ Several 
good stories in the Georgetown Journal have been hurt by a superfluous 
closing paragraph, but this story ends where it should, when the action 
stops. It is from all standpoints the best story that has occurred in the 
Journal this year. There is a point or purpose in the story. The poetry 
is the best that occurred in any January exchange. ‘ The Song of the Sea- 
Rover’ is carefully executed and abounding in graphic diction. 

The Williams Monthly to our notion is one of the leading college 
magazines, especially in the department of poetry, but it has run to seed 
in the way of college stories. We do not recall a month in which it has 
not run acollege story or a Williams story. ‘The Prom’ generally 
figures. ‘The Prom’ may be the mainspring of many romances, but 
those romances are alI on the same lines. ‘Just the Question,’ is the 
kind of a story with which we find little excuse for its being. Edith 
Warrington was in a fix rather interesting but the story itself was not. 
We all knew who was going to win. The slow-steady fellow always 
does. We wonder why. Dear me, how discouraging literature must be 
to ‘brilliant, promising superlative fellows.’ They always enter the 
college story without a ghost of a show. 

The Holy Cross Purple prints more fiction than usual. ‘The Finger- 
less Hand ’ is the best story. We are not just certain whether it is meant 
for a satire or not, but the same criticism might be offered to any Sherlock 
Holmes story. 

The Smith Monthly and The Wellesley Magazine continue to show an 
affection for child stories. The Smith Monthly has a very interesting 
number as a whole but no particularly striking article. ‘La Petite Dan- 
seuse’ is a readable story. 

* The Legend of the Great Stone Face’ in the Bowdoin Quill, is the best 
article of the January numbers. The choice of subject in itself gives it 
great worth. The Touchstone has a love story worth reading, entitled 
‘In the Queen’s Garden.’ 














Book Talk 


January fiction is apt to be characterized by the dreariness of ebb tide ; 
the holiday trade is over, the reaction has set in ; Miss Glasgow's novel, 
however, is not a case in point, for it surges with the depth and power of 
the full flood. THe DELIVERANCE isa story of the readjustment of classes 
in modern Virginia. The theme of the book is the degradation of Chris- 
topher Blake through a great hatred which absorbs his whole soul, aud 
his final deliverance through the power of love. It is essentially tragic— 
even though there is a conventionally happy endi:g — for the awakening 
comes too late ; the evil is already accomplished and cannot be undone. 
The characters are unusually interesting—Blake and Maria, tough old Bill 
Fletcher and his weakling son ; the happy, philosophic, veteran Tucker, 
and Grandmother Blake who belonged to a generation gone by,— they 
are all worth knowing. This portrayal of character — and especially 
character in motion — is the strong feature of the book ; and in this par- 
ticular we can think of no recent novel that surpasses it. The Deliver- 
ance will probably not be the popular novel of the hour, but it is a ser- 
ious and, we think, successful attempt of the kind which is rare now-a- 
days, but which is well worth while. (The Deliverance. By Ellen Glas- 
gow. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The atmosphere of Mr. Spearman's THE DAUGHTER OF A MAGNATE is 
in thorough keeping with the ambitious and social movement of the 
time. The hero develops before our eyes into a self-made man of the 
blunt, but honest, and loyal western type: and his steady growth of am- 
bition and good fortune is consummated when he finally marries ‘‘ the 
daughter of the magnate’’ of the road. The story is a lively romance 
of railroad characters, railroad experiences, and railroad scenery, written 
with a generous profusion of railroad terms. The scene is set among the 
Rocky Mountains, where the rugged country, by its dangerous facilities 
for railroad traffic, affords ample opportunity tur exciting episodes. The 
novel is a pleasing addition to an already numerous collection of railroad 
tales by an author whose ability and enterprise is evidenced by the re- 
markable record of broker at eighteen, traveling salesman at twenty, 
bank cashier at twenty-seven, bank president at twenty-nine, and now a 
widely known literary man. (The Daughter of a Magnate. By Frank 
H. Spearman. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Miss Harraden, of ‘‘ Ships that Pass in the Night” fame, has given us 
a new romance in KATHARINE FRENSHAM. The story tells howa sane, 
cheery woman came to brighten the lives of Clifford Thornton and his 
son Alan. Clifford’s married life had been very wretched and his wife’s 
death left him still more unhappy ; for he came to believe that the shock 
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which caused it was due to her hearing, by some sort of telepathy, harsh 
words which, in a dream, he had imagined himself speaking. Alan felt 
that perhaps his father had not been just to his mother and the two were 
fast drifting from their old comradeship, when Katharine Frensham 
appeared to lead them back again to happiness. The tale abounds 
in references to personalities, to ‘‘Auras,’’ whatever they may be, 
and to clashing ‘‘metallic temperaments.’’ The unfolding Katharine 
and Clifford finding that their ‘‘auras’’ had been made for each 
other arouses much less interest than does some of the secondary 
character drawing, notably that of Knuity, ‘‘the faithful old Dane,” 
nurse of Clifford’s childhood, who weighs seventeen stoné, has a wonder. 
ful insight into the workings of the human soul, and more frequently 
uses the slang of England and America than the idioms of her mother 
tongue. The best of the book’s three parts is the second, which de- 
scribes Norwegian scenery, customs, and people in a lively, natural, and 
decidedly entertaining way. (Katharine Frensham. By Beatrice Har- 
raden. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Messrs. Putnam have published a volume concerning JAPANESE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING which will have much interest for all who delight 
in the development of a corpus sanum. The book is no less than an ex- 
position, a complete and satisfactory exposition, of the far-famed jiu- 
jitsu method of offense and defense, as well as of the more rudimentary 
muscular development. The exercises, which are practiced without ap- 
paratus, may readily be learned from the photographic illustrations ; and 
the general conditions which go to make up good health and activity 
are discussed under such suggestive heads as ‘‘ Water, nature’s greatest 
remedy,” ‘ Fresh air as a vitalizer,” ‘‘ Extreme Leanness and Obesity— 
their cures,’ etc. It isa book which men who are not allured by the 
rambling blatantness of the new gymnasium and who none the less wish 
to nourish good health and cheerful spirits would do well to possess them- 
selves of. (Japanese Physical Training. By H. Irving Hancork. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s sons.) 

We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to the unknown “ Sigma” 
for the entertainment we have found in his PERSONALIA. The book is 
a@ gossipy narrative of the author’s acquaintance with men in English 
public life during the last century, such as Lord Palmeston, Thackeray, 
Swinburne, Shelly, Beron, Pollock and a host of others; and the telling 
is seasoned with wit and enlivened with anecdotes. As a specimen of 
what one may expect to find on every other page, we quote a retort of 
Oscar Wilde. 

“ A hum-drum British poet complained to Oscar Wilde of the neglect 
with which his poems were treated by the critics. 

‘ There seems to be a conspiracy of silence against me. What would 
you advise me to do?’ he inquired of Wilde. 

‘Join it,’ was the unconsoling reply.” 

Good stories, not grown flat with too much telling, are not to be come 
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upon readily; Personalia contains many ; we need say no more. (Per- 
sonalia. By Sigma. New York: Doubleday, Page & Company.) 

Messrs. Putnam’s latest addition to the ‘‘ Story of the Nations’’ series 
of historical studies, is Mary Bateson’s MEDIAEVAL ENGLAND. The 
book treats an old subject from a new view point, and so thoroughly that 
the intimate scholar of English history will in much likelihood find a 
reading profitable—the casual acquaintance will find it invaluable. For 
the author has in mind the social structure rather than the political 
development of Mediaeval England in her narrative : and the text and 
illustrations together give me a distinct idea of a long past period. The 
style is easy and entertaining, with a certain fondness for details that 
bring into high relief the characters of the men it describes. The chron- 
ological table included in the volume is thorough, and of much value in 
studying the period, the dates of which are somewhat arbitrarily set as 
1066 to 1349. (Mediaeval England. By Mary Bateson. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

We are not going to call attention to the fact that there is at present a 
war belween Japan and Russia in speaking of Mr. Clement’s HANDBOOK 
OF MODERN JAPAN ; we shall not even allude to the eagerness everyone 
feels for knowledge concerning that most interesting of Oriental nations ; 
we refrain from pointing to the absurdly conflicting statements that one 
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hears on every hand of the wealth and resources of the Mikado’s Empire. 
To bring in these things would be trite. Suffice it to say that there is 
such a natioa in the Pacific, a nation which has been the first represen- 
tative of the Eastern civilization to make a noise in the modern world. 
For this very reason that she has aroused herself and beat her wings with 
a great clamor, we are too prone to forget that at heart she is Eabtern, and 
to read into her civilization our own ideals. Mr. Clement’s Handbook 
will do much to put the thoughtful reader at one with the truth ; for it 
is descriptive of what may be seen in Japan, of her mode of living, of the 
laws that shape her policy, of her literature and education ; and in bis 
treatment of these things, the author shows himself a keen observer and a 
trustworthy guide, albeit at times one hampered by a certain prudishness. 
But in his philosophy, Mr. Clement is, we are inclined to believe, some- 
what too strongly the reformer, his mission is a bit too missionary. The 
East will not benefit the West most — that happy West who alone has 
learned the truth in all things — by becoming one with the Occident in 
her aspirations ; rather will she make the world a more habitable place 
if she succeeds, in spite of the many obstacles which oppose her, in 
cherishing those ideals which have come to her as a long heritage. The 
book is complete with maps and illustrations. (A Handbook of Modern 
Japan. By Ernest N. Clement, Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Company.) 
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Books Received 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Poems. By Josophine Daskam. A collectton containing some ex- 
quisite lyrics, notably ‘‘ The Sailor,” which is haunting in its 
suggestive melody. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Odes of Anacreon. By Thomas Moore. A tasteful reprint of Moore’s 
translation of Anacreon. The illustrations are particularly note- 
worthy. 
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